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The little orange, black 
and white boat, the J. W. 
Wescott //, ZIP Code 
48222, pulled away from 
its dock in the Detroit 
River and headed for the 
giant Great Lakes steam- 
er H. Lee White. 

Captain William 
Adamek steered the 45- 
foot Wescott directly to- 
ward the side of the 
mammoth ship, turning it 
just in time to avoid a col- 
lision. As the two vessels 
ran side by side at 10 
knots, crewmen from the 
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Alixe Moroney fastens 
the new U. S. Postal Serv- 
ice flag to pole. 








H. Lee White lowered a 
worn white bucket bear- 
ing the label, “U. S. 
MAIL.” A Wescott deck- 
hand waiting below 
grabbed the pail, re- 
moved some money, and 
quickly filled it with 
stamps, letters and a 
small package. The 
bucket was hauled up to 
the steamer’s deck, and 
with a wave from Captain 
Adamek, the J. W. West- 
cott // pulled away. 

The mail boat had 
completed one of its 
14,000 annual mail de- 
liveries on the busy com- 
mercial thoroughfare that 
is the Detroit River. The 
world’s only mail service 
to moving ships and the 
only boat to have its own 
ZIP Code, the Westcott 


provides its annual ser- 
vice to more than 10,000 
crewmen = of ___ foreign 
freighters and giant lake 
steamers each year. In 
1970 the little craft re- 
ceived and delivered— 
via mail pail—nearly a 
million pieces of mail as 
it worked round the clock, 
seven days a week, dur- 
ing the eight months the 
Detroit River is navigable. 

Sailors are thankful 
for the river-going service 
that provides their only 
mail call for at least five 
or six days. Lake steam- 
ers, unlike most ocean- 
going vessels, don’t have 
agents along their routes 
to handle mail and pay- 
checks. 

Mail is the Wescott’s 
most important cargo, 








but it also delivers news- 
papers, coffee,  tele- 
grams, spare parts and 
even passengers and 
tardy seamen. Captain 
Adamek remembers put- 
ting a lady and her two 

dogs on board a ship. 
The boat’s sea-going 
customers have borne 
tales of her around the 
world. Each year visitors 
to Detroit from far-off 
countries stop to see the 
Wescott in action. The 
boat’s fame has spread 
by television, _ radio, 
newspapers and maga- 
zines. Philatelists always 
appear for the first run of 
the season—after the 
April thaw—and issue 
special covers to com- 
memorate the _ trip. 
There’s even a full-length 
continued 





























Detroit River Station em- 
ployees load mail for mid- 
river delivery to giant freight- 
ers by the J. S. Wescott II. 
Captain William Adamek 
pilots the mail boat. 
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book about the Detroit 
River mail service. 

The famous little craft 
is part of a 76-year-old 
tradition. Since 1895 the 
J. W. Wescott Company 
has contracted with the 
post office to provide the 
nautical mail service to 
the busy waterway. Back 
in 1895, deliveries 
weren't made directly 
from the mail boat. The 
Florence B towed a man 
in a rowboat into the path 
of oncoming ships. With 
his oars the man would 
maneuver close enough 
to throw a rope to the 
ship and hopefully, far 
enough away to avoid 
being hit. He didn’t al- 
ways succeed. According 
to an 1896 issue of 
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POSTAL LIFE’s chief 
photographer, Atsuhiko 
Tsunoda—who goes by 
Sam—got wet on this as- 
signment. 
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River boat continued 


J.W. WESTCOTT-I7 








Harper’s Weekly: “This 
feat of delivering mail 
was always difficult in 
smooth water, but on a 
stormy day, and with the 
river ploughed up by a 
strong sou’wester, it was 
exceedingly dangerous as 
well.” 

Although the Wescott’s 
powerful Diesel engines 
enable it to make its own 
moving deliveries, the 
element of danger is not 
entirely removed. In the 
best traditions of the 
postal service the 
doughty vessel carries 
the mail in fog and 
storms. 

“They have a better 
record than the airlines,” 
said Bernard Verreau, 
Assistant Director of Op- 
erations for Transit Mails 
of the Detroit post office. 
“Service is curtailed may- 
be twice a year, and then 
only for part of a day. It’s 
enough of an interruption 
to make you realize what 
a good job they do.” 

Captain Adamek, skip- 
per of one of three Wes- 
cott crews, has been 
doing a good job since 
1948. In 24 seasons he’s 
never had a collision, but 
he’ll admit that perhaps 
twice a year mail falls 
into the river. Foggy days 
are especially _ trying. 
Ships wait until the fog 
lifts and come down the 
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The Wescott’s powerful Diesel engines enable it to catch 
and keep pace with steaming vessels as it delivers crew. | 
men’s mail. Occasionally, the little boat delivers tardy |B} 
passengers and even false teeth, as Acting Superintendent 
John Colligan (lower right) will testify. 
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river together in what 
Captain Adamek calls a 
“fog fleet.” The Wescott 
chases up and down the 
river trying to catch as 
many as six or seven 
ships before returning to 
its berth. 

One steamer captain 


was especially thankful 
for the Wescott. Detroit 
River Station, home of 
the mail boat, radioed the 
captain that a registered 
parcel was waiting for 
him. The captain radioed 
Acting Superintendent 
John Colligan, asked him 


to sign for the package, 
and said he would even 
stop the ship in mid-river 
in order to get the impor- 
tant parcel. “We did as he 
asked,” said Mr. Colligan. 
“Seems the package con- 
tained his new false 
teeth, and he was tired 
of eating soft food.” 

The crew delivers let- 
ters with _ insufficient 
postage to the passing 
sailors and counts on 
their honesty to put the 
money in the bucket on 
the return trip. The crew 
once found a $5 bill in 
the pail attached to a 
note of thanks for deliver- 
ing a postage due letter. 
The letter was from a sail- 
or’s girlfriend and had 
patched up a _ lovers’ 
quarrel. 

There have been other 
unexpected pick-ups. 


One day, while heading 
out to make a delivery, 
the crew of the Wescott 
saw a woman fall from 
the Ambassador Bridge 
which spans the river be- 
tween Detroit and Wind- 
sor, Canada. They hauled 
her out of the water and 
radioed for an ambu- 
lance. Captain Adamek 
completed his mail deli- 
very while the woman 
was given artificial res- 
piration on the deck. She 
is the only person ever to 
survive a fail from the 
Ambassador Bridge. 
Later Captain Adamek 
received a Call from U. S. 
Customs. “It seems they 
wanted to pick me up for 
smuggling in an alien!” 
he said. Captain Adamek 
swears mail is the only 
thing he’ll pick up from 
now on. z 











THE U.S. POSTAL SERNICE- 





Post offices throughout the nation 
blossomed in banners, bunting and 
bright posters to celebrate USS. 
Postal Service Day July 1. 

The official inauguration of the 
U.S. Postal Service, succeeding the 
old Post Office Department, included 
the issuance of a new eight-cent 
stamp and involved the participation 
of virtually every postal installation 
in the United States. Postmasters 
were provided with banners and 
other exhibition material and a 
workbook and planning guide in- 
corporating suggestions for the ob- 
servance of Postal Service Day. 
Most postmasters supplemented the 
prepared material with displays of 
their own devising. 

Exhibitions entitled “These Are 
the People Who Are the U.S. Postal 
Service” went up in lobbies across 
the country; a series of posters de- 
picted employees at work, showed 
visitors how mail is processed and 
encouraged them to prepare their 
mail carefully—for employees’ 
benefit and their own. 

Souvenir cachets—envelopes im- 
printed in full color—and first-day 
stamps bearing the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice seal were snapped up by stamp 
collectors and everyday postal cus- 
tomers who wanted a memento of 
the day that the nation’s postal sys- 
tem departed the organizational 
structure framed by Benjamin 
Franklin two centuries ago. 

It was the first time that first-day 
stamps were issued all over the na- 
tion; for most of the 32,000 post 
Offices, it was the first first-day 
stamp ever. 

Postmaster General Winton M. 
Blount participated in Washington, 
D.C., ceremonies dedicating the 
U.S. Postal Service commemorative. 
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A Message to Postal Employees 


Dear Postal Employee: 

In mailing a letter, the customer often wants to know when it is going 
to arrive. He wonders if his house payment is going to arrive on time. 
Or a businessman wonders if his check will get to the bank tomorrow, 
or will it take three days? 

Our program of National Service Standards aims to replace this 
“wonderment” with service that all mailers can count on. Our customers 
—whether private individuals, businessmen or mail order firms—have 
a right to expect certain standards of performance by us. When they 
invest in the price of postage, they also invest in us. They put their 
trust in us. 

These standards then are a chance for us to repay that confidence. 
Further, they give us something to shoot at. They are targets for each 
and every one of us—each and every day we work. These are realistic 
standards. They are not designed merely to gain attention. However, the 
fact that they have gained attention means that we have to deliver. Our 
200 million customers are watching to see how we do. The standards for 
airmail were announced first because this is our premium category of 
maii, where time is most important. Local standards had the next 
priority. We plan to follow up with goals for other classes of mail. 

We expect to be able to improve upon these standards as time goes 
on and as we give you more tools with which to work and a better 
working environment. In the meantime, I am asking every employee to 
be mindful of these standards. Meeting them will make every job more 
meaningful and will make every one of us just a little more proud of 
ourselves. I know that we can do it because we have a great tradition 
of working together and getting the job done. 


Sincerely, 
































Our new family tree reflects the decentralization of authority which will be 
the vital essence of the new U. S. Postal Service. Postmaster General 
Winton M. Blount said that the new organizational 
structure ‘‘will place authority in the hands of people 
at the local post offices. They know local conditions 
and should make most of the day-to-day decisions.”’ 
In the months and years ahead, postal management 


































expects to strike a more reasonable balance between 
central direction and local autonomy. DEPUTY 
With the new system will come more Ve 


opportunity for the career postal 
employee. The smallest post office 
is now linked to the Postmaster : 
General's office by a logical, practical, BE UNAL SENIOR 
functional chain of command. The PMG ASSISTANT 


sequence creates a natural career ladder CENTRAL PMG 
accessible to any employee who SUPPORT 
has the ambition and the wen oe 
initiative to climb it. NEW YORK 
The career postal employee who REGIONAL 
aspires to a management role has a PMG SENIOR 
wider horizon than the supervisory WEST SENIOR ASSISTANT 
ranks in his own post office; from that PMG 

B: ASSISTANT PRO- 
plateau, he may work his way up to a position PMG “ 
in one of the new metropolitan or district . REGIONAL CUSTOMER CESSING 
offices, thence to the new region & Me SERVICES 


and on to the national level. REGIONAL 


Here’s how the new chain of PMG 
command links up: If you work at an SOUTH 
associate post office, the postmaster 
reports to the sectional center. 


Managers at the 552 sectional centers are responsible 
either to 

|. a major metropolitan center office (ten are being established 
around the nation’s largest cities), or 


ll. ametropolitan area office (encompassing one of 20 other 
heavily populated areas), or 


lll. a district office (there will be 56 in more lightly populated areas). 


Managers of metropolitan and district offices report to one of the five 
Regional Postmasters General. These five officials are responsible to 
the Deputy Postmaster General in Washington whoisthe chief § § ZS=SASssGes Ses 
operating officer for the U. S. Postal Service. The Deputy, the five 
Regional Postmasters General and three Senior Assistant 
Postmasters General (for Mail Processing, Customer Services and 
Support) make up a nine-member Operating Committee of the Postal 
Service. The Deputy Postmaster General continues to report to the 
Postmaster General who is the chief executive officer of the U. S. 
Postal Serviceandwhohasbeenelectedchairmanofthe ————_——__ 
Board of Governors. The arrangement confers new 
status on sectional centers which will direct the ASSOCIATE OFFICES 
scope of operations with their associate offices. 31.500 
Metropolitan and district offices provide a 
functional link between the five regions and the 
32,000 post offices. The Regional Postmasters 
General will have full executive and operating 
authority within their respective jurisdictions. 
Staffing for district, metropolitan area and 
regional positions is expected to be 

completed by October 1. 
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Route 20 is only one building, but it 
requires a crew of 37 letter carriers 
working multiple-trip routes. 

Fred Muller, a route 20 “floater,” 
and his fellow carriers every day de- 
liver more than 50,000 pieces of first- 
class mail, 10,000 parcels and 10,000 
pieces of other mails all addressed to 
New York’s Empire State Building. 

“It’s just like any other route except 
that you go up instead of out,” Fred 
said. 

About 551 first-class and 67 parcel 
carriers in New York work vertical 
routes. They serve 308 multi-story 
buildings which are heavy delivery 
routes all by themselves, each de- 
manding the full-time services of one 
carrier or more. 

Largest of them all is the Empire 
State Building, home of 836 busi- 
nesses, which receives more mail and 
has more carriers than any other 
building in the world. In mail needs 
too, the 102-story structure has 
dominated the Manhattan skyline for 
almost 40 years. 

But from the top of route 20, some 
1,250 feet above Thirty-third Street, 
Fred Muller can see the project which 
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will eclipse the Empire State Build- 
ing. The $650 million World Trade 
Center, being built in the Wall Street 
district by the New York Port Au- 
thority, will consist of twin towers, 
each 110 stories or 1,350 feet tall. 

More than 50,000 persons will work 
there. The Trade Center, says the port 
authority, “will bring together gov- 
ernment agencies and private firms in- 
volved in foreign trade, coordinating 
under one roof all marketing and 
service aspects of this trade.” 

The towers will enclose about nine 
million square feet of floor space, 
room for more than twice as many 
occupants as the Empire State Build- 
ing. Already, although neither tower 
is topped out, 46 early-bird tenants 








Fred Muller delivers Em- 
pire State Building mail 
to Lorraine Casaccio 
(center) of Sidney J. 
Kreiss, Inc., and Susan 
Schwartz (right) of Leo- 
nardo Strassi, Inc. Be- 
low, carriers unload Em- 
pire parcels on Thirty- 
third Street. 


have moved into the Trade Center, 
and New York carriers, picking their 
way through construction debris, have 
begun delivery service to the partially 
completed structure. 

Postmaster John R. Strachan is 
busy with plans for mail service to 
the full Trade Center which is sched- 
uled for completion in late 1973. At 
least 15 mail rooms will be established, 
but staffing has yet to be worked out. 

“We have to prepare for mail vol- 
ume which may be more than twice 
as heavy as at Empire State,” Mr. 
Strachan said. “Besides all that addi- 
tional office space, the Trade Center 
will be housing commercial establish- 
ments that by their nature generate a 
lot of correspondence and other mail.” 


continued 
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Even with 37 carriers, the Empire 
State contingent finds itself pressed 
to keep up with its workload. “I’m in 
and out of an office so fast I don’t 
even get to say hello to the secre- 
taries,” Fred Muller mourns. Except, 
of course, Lorraine Casaccio, on the 
sixth floor, who is kind of special. 

Twelve carriers deliver parcels only. 
They work from a two-ton mail truck, 
one of three which pull up in front 
of the building at 5:30 a.m. every 
day. Carriers unload the parcels, using 
hand trucks to wheel the packages in- 
doors and up the building’s high speed 
elevators to deposit points on various 
floors. The parcel crew delivers 
throughout the day, beginning at 
8 a.m. 

Letter mail is cased at New York’s 
General Post Office, a half-dozen 
blocks away, which is home station 
for Empire carriers. Case routers at 
GPO begin boxing tomorrow’s mail 
for the Empire State Building and 
other business places during a 10 p.m. 
to 6:30 a.m. shift. Letter carriers, 
known as night routers, report for 
casing at 1 a.m. 

They will join the crew leaving at 
7:45 a.m. for the day’s first trip to 
Empire—which gets 25 carriers—and 
other buildings. Night routers finish 
their workday at 9:30 a.m., and later 
tours serve Empire’s second trip, which 
requires 15 carriers, and the third, 
which takes 12. Each carrier delivers 
to a route segment or “end” of about 
six floors. 


Empire’s outgoing mail is collected 
during the dozen or more runs which 
serve the New York business district 
south of Fifty-ninth Street each day. 
About 17 truckloads—153 bags—daily 
come from the Empire State Building 
alone; even mail from one tenant to 
another within the skyscraper must go 
to GPO for processing. 

Window service is available at the 
Empire’s Finance Station on the 
ground floor opening onto Thirty-third 


The Port of New York Author 


Manhattan 
skyscraper 
range, viewed 
from top of 


route 20; 
right, World 
Trade Center 
under _—con- 
struction will 
eclipse Em- 
pire. 


Street. Superintendent Irving Satler 
has an assistant, 10 window clerks and 
a mail handler. His station, which 
opened in 1934, covers 2,692 square 
feet and is leased from the Empire 
State Building Corporation for $18,996 
a year. 

Like everything else connected with 
the building, that operation is a big 
one too. “For example,” Superintend- 
ent Satler was saying, “Eight plane- 
loads of Italians flew here for the 





Frazier-Muhammad Ali fight, and they 
all wanted to send cards home. In one 
day we sold 10,000 thirteen-cent 
stamps. I didn’t have ‘one left in the 
place.” Mr. Satler’s station probably 
will gross $6.5 million this year. 
The famous skyscraper by itself de- 
mands more mail service than many 
whole cities and towns, and the growth 
of its postal system has been massive 
—empire building, you might say, 
within the Empire State Building. @& 








“Don't we have at least a sling-shot or something aboard ?” 
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Its postage is valid only in two build- 
ings, but the United Nations Postal 
Administration will do more than $6 
million worth of business this year. 

The privileged premises, explains 
UNPA Chief Ole Hamann, are United 
Nations headquarters in New York 
and the Palais des Nations in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Otherwise, stamps sold by the 
United Nations Postal Administration 
in New York, Geneva and 78 outlets 
throughout the world are for collec- 
tors only. Despite the limited mailing 
privileges, business grows every year 
for the pocket-sized postal adminis- 
tration which in 1971 is observing its 
twentieth anniversary. 

The UNPA is part of the depart- 
ment headed by Assistant Secretary- 
General David B. Vaughan who re- 
ports to UN Secretary-General U 
Thant. Postal receipts in 1951 were 


less than $250,000. This year the 156 
UN postal employees were so pressed 
to keep up with workload that night 
shifts were established. 

The work, predictably, is quite spe- 
cialized. No distribution is involved 
and no postmarking. The UN Postal 
Administration provides no delivery 
services, not even to the Headquarters 
building on the East River site in mid- 
town Manhattan. Duties of UN postal 
employees are entirely philatelic, con- 
cerned with the creation and produc- 
tion of postage stamps and the filling 
of mail orders from collectors. 

“Our purpose is to spread informa- 
tion about UN programs and causes 
throughout the world,” Postal Chief 
Hamann says. In the process, he 
points out, the postal administration 
will net more than $4 million this year 
which will go into the UN general 
fund for use in behalf of UN causes. 
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Ludo Sturc shows visitor a photo 
of ancient mosaic from which a 
UN stamp design was taken. 


“We conducted a random survey 
of collectors, “Mr. Hamann said. 
“Many of them told us that one rea- 
son they collect UN stamps is that 

continued 
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UN Postal Chief Ole Hamann — 
painting is his own work. 


they feel they are contributing, if only 
in a small way, to the causes of the 
UN—peace, brotherhood and social 
justice.” 

Stamps, of course, are a promise of 
mail service, and the UN provides for 
that by contracting, in effect, with the 
United States and Switzerland. By a 
1951 agreement, the United States 
maintains a United Nations Post Office 
Station at UN Headquarters; Switzer- 
land agreed in 1968 to open a similar 
office in Geneva. These two stations 
alone dispense the special United Na- 
tions postmark and accept for mailing 
in their respective countries or in the 
world’s mailstream all letters or par- 
cels bearing UN postage. 

UN Headquarters Superintendent 
Nicholas D. Santoro and his staff of 
four clerks and a mail handler are 
employees of the New York post of- 
fice under Postmaster John R. Strac- 
han. Mr. Santoro estimates that his 
station cancels UN postage on 27,000 
pieces of mail a day. 

By the 1951 and 1968 agreement, the 
United States and Switzerland collect 
the postage on UN stamps used for 
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We Shall Beat Our Swords into Plowshares — statue was given to UNjso 


mailing purposes in their respective 
countries; the UN retains receipts on 
stamps sold for philatelic uses. De- 
nominations follow Swiss or United 
States postage rates, and UN Head- 
quarters expects to issue its eight-cent 
regular in October. 

“About 15 percent of our sales are 
for mailing purposes,” estimates Derick 
Haniph, chief of finance and promo- 
tion operations for UNPA. “The rest 
goes to the UN.” 

Of course, the primary concern of 
the UNPA must be the production of 
attractive and desirable stamps. It was 
natural, then, that the UN should 
choose one of its most successful de- 
signers as its new postal chief. 

Danish artist Ole Hamann, who took 
the job last February, has designed 26 
UN stamps, including “Eliminate Ra- 
cial Discrimination,” to be issued in 


September. Mr. Hamann, of Copen- 
hagen, joined the UN in 1946 and had 
been head of its Graphic Presentation 
Unit since 1953. His paintings and his 
office walls as well as his stamp designs 
reflect his love of bright colors. 

His staff is international, Mr. Haniph 
is from Guyana; Deputy Postal Chief 
Ivo Lovincic is Yugoslavian; Mr. 
Lovincic’s secretary, Renee Kohn, 
comes from Montevideo, Uruguay; 
Ludo Sturc, who helps prepare stamp 
exhibition material, is Czech, and a 
number of international refugees are 
among the employees. Forty-five per- 
sons work in the Geneva office which 
handles some 90 percent of UN stamp 
sales in Europe. 

Since 1951, the United Nations has 
issued 240 postage stamps with a face 
value of $27.21. “A complete set today 
would cost you 10 times that much,” 
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says Finance Chief Haniph. The most 
valuable UN stamps are the 1954 
human rights issue—three-and-eight- 
cent stamps which now sell for about 
$18 a pair on the philatelic market. 

“We try to issue about five com- 
memoratives a year,” Postal Chief 
Hamann says. Each printing is usually 
two to three million. Altogether, the 
UN has printed only 688 million 
stamps in 20 years. 

The United States, by comparison, 
issues about 15 commemoratives a 
year in printings of about 130 million 
each. Of course, the restricted quantity 
of UN issues increases the chance 
that the stamps will jump in value in 
future years. 

In 1961, UNPA established Cus- 
tomers’ Deposit Accounts for collec- 
tors who wish to make advance pay- 
ments on future issues. An estimated 
23,000 account holders are enrolled at 
Headquarters and another 13,000 at 
Geneva. Advance sales for 1970 
totaled $768,000, and $500,000 re- 
mained on deposit for 1971. 

Stamp designs are chosen by the 
Secretary-General’s Committee for the 
Selection of Postage Stamps from 
among 200 to 300 submissions. Thirty- 
nine artists from 21 countries have 
designed UN Stamps. 

It can take a year to produce a 
stamp, Mr. Hamann says, but the ef- 
fort is worth it. He points out: “We 
are the face of the United Nations.” 
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Delving into Denver's dead letters are Albert Box, Everett Breidenstein, William Davis and Louis McGloughlin. 


The Colorado distribution clerk who 
came across a letter with no street 
address—only a longitude and latitude 
—must have been surprised. But when 
Denver post office clerk William Davis 
received it, he routinely put the cor- 
rect address on the envelope (a new 
Haven, Connecticut, astronomical lab- 
oratory) and sent the letter on its way. 

Mr. Davis is used to cryptic ad- 
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dresses. He’s a clerk in one of the 
U. S. Postal Service’s 16 Dead Letter 
Offices where each year more than 36 
million misaddressed or unaddressed 
letters are sent for a final attempt at 
delivery or return. Dead letter clerks 
are the only postal employees author- 
ized to open first-class mail, but they 
may do so only after all other attempts 
to determine ownership have failed. 


“But we're not supposed to read let- 
ters,” said Mr. Davis, who has worked 
in the Dead Letter Office for eight 
years. “We don’t have time anyway.” 
His office receives about a million 
letters a year. Usually three or four 
clerks peruse the dead mail that comes 
from Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming and Utah. The number 
swells to 15 or 20 clerks after Christ- 
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mas when a third of all dead letters 
are received. An old hand like Mr. 
Davis can zip through two trays a day 
because he’s familiar with the common 
errors made by mailers: transposed 
street numbers, wrong city, no city 
or just “City.” Clerks even know by 
heart the names of streets in cities 
they’ve never seen. 

Dead Letter Office clerks have made 
some amazing deductions. These pos- 
tal sleuths routinely solve such mystery 
addresses as “To the pretty blonde girl 
that lives around the corner from the 
stadium, Dallas, Texas.” Mr. Davis 
recently received a letter addressed to 
a city name that began with “Grand.” 
No state was given. Seventy-seven 
postal destinations begin with Grand, 
but Davis saw the four-digit street 
number and surmised that it was in- 
tended for a large city. It was— 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. The addres- 
see received $30 enclosed in a letter 
and Mr. Davis received a letter of 
commendation from the Postmaster 
General. 

Denver’s dead letter office is super- 
vised by attractive, silver-haired Mrs. 
Jessie Sanders, superintendent of claims 
and inquiry. Mrs. Sanders herself per- 
formed some inspired and relentless 
detective work to achieve delivery of 
a letter lost for nearly 50 years. 

Postmarked 4PM, July 26, 1922, 
Denver, Colo., the letter had been cor- 
rectly delivered to its Denver address, 
presumably in 1922, but it had never 
been opened. Workmen found the let- 
ter—intact—when they tore the house 
down in 1970. Addressed to “Baby 
Maurice Ivan Levy,” the letter bore 
this return address: “Mrs. Sobol, 
1127-10 St., City.” No such person as 
Maurice Levy was listed in the Denver 
phone book, and no such return ad- 
dress existed in Denver—if that was 
the “City” indicated. 

Through research, Mrs. Sanders as- 
certained that Denver did indeed have 
an 1127 Tenth Street in 1922. Her 
next step was to seek Mrs. Sobol or 
a relative. In a bright flash, Mrs. 
Sanders thought of calling local syna- 
gogues to ask for Sobols who might be 
related to Levys or if anyone knew of 


a Maurice Levy. When she explained 
her purpose, a woman at a local tem- 
ple gasped: “Why Maurice is my first 
cousin!” 

“Baby” Maurice Ivan Levy, now a 
middle-aged gentleman, had been 
visiting his grandmother in 1922 when 
his aunt, Mrs. Sobol, sent him a letter. 
Baby Maurice returned to his New 
York home never knowing that his 
aunt had written. Not until last year, 
that is, when the letter from his long 
deceased aunt arrived at his Baltimore, 
Maryland, residence. 

Anything that will fit into an en- 
velope or flat can turn up at a Dead 
Letter Office: photographs, theatre 
tickets, booties, food stamps, drivers’ 
licenses, wedding invitations, and even 
engagement rings. Can you imagine 
a would-be bridegroom never knowing 
that his ring had been returned? 

Some dead envelopes yield items 
that aren’t legally mailable, such as 
lottery tickets or chain letters. Davis 
regularly finds marijuana and LSD. 
And it’s reported that a St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, clerk once found the shrunken 
head of a Peruvian Indian stolen from 
the National Academy of Sciences in 
Washington. But crimes uncovered in 
a Dead Letter Office never are re- 
ported because the sanctity of the 





Mrs. Jessie Saunders supervises 
Denver's Dead Letter Office. 


mails is preserved. Nothing may be 
turned over to authorities, even postal 
inspectors, without a court order. 

Coins and bills of every denomina- 
tion freqently come tumbling out of 
greeting cards and letters, most often 
from elderly persons to grandchildren. 
Last year the Denver office found 
$12,000 in dead letters and only about 
half of it was returned or delivered. 
Money, like other valuables worth 
more than $1, is held for a year await- 
ing a claimant. At the end of the year 
goods are sent to auction in Omaha 
and the money is turned over to the 
Postal Service. Prior to July 1, it went 
to the U. S. Treasury. 

“It’s amazing how careless people 
are about sending money. They don’t 
address the envelope properly, and 
then don’t write a return address,” 
Mrs. Sanders said. 

Last year a Denver clerk came 
across a $1,000 bill wrapped in a 
clean sheet of paper. There was no 
message, no return address. The post- 
mark was from a small town in Texas. 
By transposing the street numbers the 
clerk was able to locate a probable 
address in Denver. Postmaster George 
Cavender personally took the valuable 
greeting to the home. Did they have 
relatives in a small Texas town? Just 
distant relatives and they didn’t hear 
from them very often. But the sur- 
prise money was definitely for the un- 
suspecting family. 

If clerks fail to find a sender or 
recipient, messages that are umnac- 
companied by valuables are simply 
burned. A writer in the Daily National 
Intelligencer in Washington, D. C., in 
1846 even then lamented the destruc- 
tion of carefully constructed missives. 
“Many a love token . . . couched in 
most honeyed words and intended for 
the dearest girl in the universe had 
instead . . . brought up in the Dead 
Letter Office passing through the 
practical hands of those cold gray- 
haired clerks who never stopped to 
read the tender effusion.” 

The term “dead letter” is really in- 
appropriate, Mrs. Sanders says. As she 
puts it, “So much human drama passes 
through here.” e 
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A library is diverting part of its 
circulation into the mailstream in 
central Washington, irrigating the 
Columbia River valley with books 
for thousands of patrons. 

Every day, rural, city and star 
route carriers deliver more than 200 
books within a vast, lightly popu- 
lated area served by the North Cen- 
tral Regional Library and more than 
40 post offices. Almost 51,000 vol- 
umes went through the mail in 1970, 
and this year’s rate is substantially 
higher. 

“Mail can reach a lot more read- 
ers—especially adults—than book- 
mobile,” Library Director Michael 
P. Lynch said. The library, head- 
quartered at Wenatchee, serves a 
population of 125,000 scattered 
throughout an area larger than 
Massachusetts; the library has in- 
stituted mail circulation to a major 
part of its territory. 

But the mail order program does 
not keep patrons from the libraries 
themselves; in fact, officials say, 
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MAILBOX 


patronage at the 23 branch libraries 
has increased substantially since the 
mail order program reminded pa- 
trons of their community library 
services. 

“We are very, very satisfied with 
the mail service,” Miss Boyden 
Brooks, coordinator of the mail or- 
der program, said. “Our cooperation 
from the post offices has been tre- 
mendous.” 

The library catalogue—tlisting 
6,000 book choices—and biweekly 
flyers, showing new book acquisi- 
tions, are also delivered by mail. 
The library patron picks the books 
he wants, mails a postcard request 
to Wenatchee and receives his books 
sealed in a jiffy bag, return postage 
enclosed. 

The mail order library was sug- 
gested four years ago by Robert W. 
Woods, library board member who 
cited the example of mail order 
merchandise. Douglas County, one 








of five served by the tax supported 
regional library, served as test site 
in 1968. Books were mailed at Post- 
master Vada McMiullen’s office in 
Wenatchee which is still the only 
deposit point used by the library. 
Serving as a key distribution point 
during the test and afterward was 
Postmaster Keith S. Marney’s office 
in Waterville, Douglas County seat. 
The program has since been ex- 
panded to Ferry, Okanogan and 
part of Chelan Counties. 

Most of the volumes circulated 
through the mails are paperbacks, 
and each order consists of about 
five books. 

The catalogue listings include 
adult and juvenile fiction, cook 
books, how-to-do-it works, science 
fiction and other general selections 
offered for families by a good li- 
brary. The mail order catalogue con- 
tains few technical or reference 
works. The rationale is that the stu- 
dent will go to the library and that 
patrons who choose the convenience 
of mail want a quiet, entertaining 
evening at home. 

The theory seems to stand up; the 
library reports that the book most 
requested was Robert L. Short’s The 
Gospel According to Peanuts. be 
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“Oh, | like it, Harry, but we do have regulations you know!” 
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Background music accompanies Loretta Morris. 


Clerks were shorthanded that morning 
in Dover, Delaware, and those on 
duty worked city cases swiftly and 
intensely. 

John Webb remarked wryly upon 
a handful of unfaced letters. Gordon 


Seeley went back for more mail and 
passed out armfuls among his fellow 
clerks. The men didn’t let up until 
they had finished incoming mail and 
seen the carriers off at the 9:30 a.m. 
leaving time. 


continued 
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Music continued 


The tight little drama was mostly 
action, virtually without dialogue; the 
predominant sound was background 
music from the speaker system. 

That evening, at 8 p.m., night crew 
members left their cases and attacked 
the racks, releasing pouches, closing, 
strapping, sealing and hefting them to 
scales and nutting truck. Dover was 
responding promptly to the new air- 
mail goals announced by Postmaster 
General Winton M. Blount, and night 
foreman William Reed and Postmas- 


Broadcast music comes from ancient radio; Loretta tunes in. 


ter Clem Bowdle watched with quiet 
satisfaction. 

In less than a quarter of an hour, 
eight employees had skillfully stripped 
and dispatched 15 racks. The perform- 
ance was as expert as a well choreo- 
graphed ballet, and it too was played 
to the incidental accompaniment of 
FM music. 

The speaker system and an ampli- 
fier were purchased and installed by 
the Employees’ Fund in 1965 when 
employees movet into their new post 
office. The equipment is used to broad- 
cast work announcements and to call 
up carriers for their accountable mail; 
at most other times during the two 
tours of the Dover post office the audio 
system transmits FM from a vener- 
able radio that transferred with em- 
ployees from the old post office. “That 
building was so small we didn’t need 
any amplifier or speakers,” said carrier 
Robert L. Emery, secretary-treasurer 
of the Employees’ Fund. 
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Dover is one of countless post offi- 
ces in which employee groups are per- 
mitted to pipe in background music 
to ease the strain of the working day. 
Carriers may take transistor radios 
with them on their routes, but in 
Dover, as in most post offices, indi- 
vidual radios are not allowed on the 
workroom floor because conflicting 
broadcasts create noise and not music. 

Use of radios in work situations is 
at the discretion of postmasters. In 
California, for example, the postmaster 


ae 
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of a smaller first-class office prohibits 
radios because his employees are in 
the public view and, as he put it: “A 
radio makes it sound too much like 
a party back here.” A major office in 
another part of the state leaves the 
decision to supervisors so that one 
tour may hear music and another 
may not. 

Many postmasters regard back- 
ground music as a productivity aid 
and authorize it because they feel that 
employees so soothed will process 
more mail. 

“I enjoy it,” says Loretta Morris, a 
Dover clerk for four years who hopes 
to teach when she finishes Delaware 
State College next year. 

“Too quiet without it,” says clerk 
John Webb. 

“When something’s wrong with the 
radio, everyone wants it fixed,” smiles 
Postmaster Bowdle. He feels that 
music makes the post office a pleas- 
anter place to work. “It would be diffi- 














cult to do without it,” he said. 

Dover, with a work force of 134, 
has minimum mechanization, but in 
major city post offices, noise from 
heavy postal processing machinery 
may drown music. 

In Minneapolis, letter sorting ma- 
chine operators deal with the problem 
by using radio headsets; operators, 
who may select among two or more 
channels, say that music in their ears 








Carrier Stuart Moore delivers 
to Delaware Supreme Court; 
he listens for sirens. Right, 
scale face makes inadvertent 
halo for Postmaster Bowdle. 
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reduces job tension. Supervisors agree 
that operators perform better with 
headsets. Since 1967, the convenience 
has spread to many large post offices. 

Carrier stations are quiet enough 
for speaker systems, and at Carroll 
Street Station in Baltimore, for ex- 
ample, the employees’ recreation and 
welfare association is replacing table 
radios with a $400 tuner-amplifier- 
speaker system. 

Postmaster Warren M. Bloomberg 
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points out that in Baltimore as in 
most cities it is the employees them- 
selves who pay for their own music. 
John Kuhn, of the welfare association, 
says that the employees’ group also 
subscribes to Muzak. “For $50 a 
month, Muzak offers musical arrange- 
ments that blend with office sounds 
and create a friendlier tone through- 
out the building,” Mr. Kuhn said. 

Some employees may not care for 
piped-in music, but, as Spokane, Wash- 
ington, Postmaster Roy A. Betlach 
said: “It’s better than individual radios 
scattered about. Even if you restrict 
it to pocket-size radios with earplugs, 
people eventually will drop the plugs 
and play the radio out loud.” 


Programs broadcast over speaker 
systems must be acceptable to as many 
employees as possible, and that is why 
soft music is the universal medium. 
Sports and talk are annoying to too 
many employees. Disagreements may 
arise from time to time, particularly 
between younger employees who want 
to hear rock and senior workers who 
would stick to “straight” music, but 
the disagreement is usually brief and 
amicably settled. 


Dover Custodian Earl G. 
Hardcastle adjusts speaker; 
below, Seattle LSM operator 
Mrs. Shirley E. Humphreys 
has music in earphones. 


Dover’s night tour foreman Reed 
says music fills an empty background. 
“Some people whistle along while 
they work. Music kind of ‘deadens’ 
the sounds of work and seems to make 
the sorting go faster.” 

Most Dover employees, inside and 
out, agree. Stuart Moore, a letter 
carrier for 14 years, serves the state 
and county office surrounding the 
Dover Green—a grassy rectangle se- 
lected in 1683 by William Penn. Ex- 
plained Mr. Moore: “If a siren goes 
off, the announcer breaks in on the 
music and tells where the fire is. Then 
people ask me about the fire because 
they know I have a radio. I'd be lost 
without it.” a 
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CENTRAL REGION 


Custodial-laborer Henry Wal- 
lace, of Wheaton, Illinois, who 
returned a purse containing 
$800 to its owner, received a 


cash award for his honesty. 
e * * 


A cash award has been pre- 
sented to Issac Hull, mechanic 
at the Detroit post office West 
Side Garage, who used a fire 
extinguisher to put out a blaze 
from an overturned gasoline 
pump. 


* * * 


Harry R. Jackson, employee re- 
lations officer in the Cincinnati 
Regional Office, has special 
cause for pride. Harry, Jr., all 
6’ 3” and 230 pounds of him, 
an honors student and athlete, 
took numerous awards at Cin- 
cinnati’s Country Day School, 
and will enter Williams College, 
at Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
this fall as a freshman, Young 
Harry co-captained the football 
team last year and holds the 
school’s record in wrestling, 
having pinned an opponent in 
24 seconds. Top that with his 
scholastic honors as finalist 
in the National Achievement 
Scholarship Program, and you 
have a young man with a 


promising future. 
* * * 
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EASTERN REGION 


Representative William L. Scott, 
of Virginia, was trying to be 
helpful when he sent a pamph- 
let entitled “Infant Care” to sev- 
eral constituents. But shortly 
afterward, Mr. Scott received a 
letter that said: “I received your 
letter and also your book. It just 
ain’t so about me having a baby. 
There was a woman down the 
road here what had a baby. 
They are trying to put it on my 
husband, John. He says it ain’t 
so. But I don’t know—now that 
the news is all the way to Wash- 
ington!” 
* * * 


Washington Post columnist Bill 
Gold relates the story of a col- 
lege student who mailed a letter 
endorsed: “Fly it, man.” Unfor- 
tunately, he forgot to add a 
name and address. So a few 
days later the student got his 
letter back, counter-endorsed by 
an unknown postal employee: 
“Like, where?” 
” * * 


She always wanted to be an 
actress, so 31 years after per- 
forming in a high school pro- 
duction, Media, Pennsylvania, 
postal clerk Frances Bollinger 
won a leading role in a pro- 
fessional production of Arthur 





Miller’s The Price, at the Rose 
Valley, Pennsylvania, Hedge- 
row Theatre. She is already 
looking forward to her next role 
at Hedgerow. ‘ 
Five years ago Mrs. Bollinger 
started studying drama at the 
Hedgerow Theatre, and her 
hard work now has been re- 
warded with a star on the dress- 
ing room door. “My supervisors 
at the post office used to com- 
plain that they couldn’t hear 
me,” says Mrs. Bollinger. “But 
the voice training paid off—they 
never have to ask me to raise 


my voice now.” 
* * * 


Samuel L. Gravely, a former 
railway postal clerk from Rich- 
mond, Virginia, is the Navy’s 
first black admiral. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of rear ad- 
miral as his ship, the guided 
missile frigate U.S.S. Jouett, 
steamed home from Vietnam. 
Admiral Gravely has served 
in three wars with the Navy. He 
joined the naval reserve in 1944 
after becoming the first black to 
graduate from midshipman 
school at Columbia University. 
He spent part of World War II 
as executive officer aboard a 
submarine chaser. After his re- 
lease from active duty, Captain 
Gravely became a_ railway 











postal clerk in his hometown of 
Richmond. He was recalled to 
active duty in 1949, fought in 





Samuel L. Gravely 


the Korean War and has re- 
mained in the service since. In 
1955, he transferred from the 
reserves to the regular Navy. 

* * * 


Michael E. Hull, son of Wilson 
E. Hull, of the Headquarters 
Department of Research and 
Engineering, has been awarded 
a $1,000 National Achievement 
Scholarship sponsored by the 
Wallace-Eljabar Fund, Inc. He 
will major in pre-medicine in 
college. 
* * * 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Third-generation letter carrier 
Tim Stafford, of Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, has been named Outstand- 
ing Young Man of the Year by 
the North Biloxi Jaycees. 

Mr. Stafford, president of the 
Jaycees, was honored for his 
leadership in charitable fund 
drives and other community 
activities. A delegate to last 
year’s national convention, Mr. 


Stafford was also named an Out- 
standing Young Man of America 
by the national organization. 

The 29-year-old carrier has 
been with the Postal Service 
eight years. His father, Eddie E. 
Stafford, Jr., who joined the 
post office in 1941 at the age of 
18, is now assistant superin- 
tendent of mails. 

And Eddie’s father, Eddie, 
Sr., carried for some 36 years, 
beginning in an area of seafood 
packing plants staffed by Yugo- 
slav and Dalmatian peoples who 
wére learning English. By his 
patience and industry, Eddie, 
Sr., won such confidence and 
good will among ‘these new 
Americans that years later he 
was able to tell Alan Braun, a 
successor to the packing plant 
carrier route: “If they don’t 
want to take the mail, you tell 
them ‘Eddie said it’s theirs, and 
it’s all right.” Carrier Braun 
did. And it worked. 


* * * 


Memphis, Headquarters of one 
of five new U. S. Postal Service 
regional offices, also has a new 
postmaster chosen from the ca- 
reer ranks to take charge of the 
local mail service. 

James C. Curtis, who joined 
the post office as a 65-cent-an- 
hour temporary in 1941, was 
appointed to the top job after 
serving as officer-in-charge since 
1969. Earlier this year, he re- 
ceived a $1,000 award for out- 
standing service. Described as a 
born leader, Mr. Curtis was re- 
garded by employees as a strong 
supervisor who made fair deci- 
sions. He has a natural ability 
to deal with people, and during 
his supervisory days he amassed 
a superior mail handling record. 

* * * 





WESTERN REGION 


Commendations have been ex- 
tended to San Fernando, Cali- 
fornia, postal employees who 
raised an ingenious big top 
maintenance shop after their 
vehicle maintenance facility was 
damaged by last February’s 
earthquake. 

Canvas hatch covers were 
stretched over a roof truss rest- 
ing on two 30-foot trailers 
parked 36 feet apart. Under the 
canvas and within the trailers, 
maintenance employees created 
a machine shop, supervisors’ 
offices, and vehicle repair bays. 
While the big top was going up 
during five days of hard work, 
maintenance workers continued 
to service postal vehicles in tem- 
porary quarters established in a 
supermarket parking lot. 

Reported T. W. Martin, San 
Francisco’s vehicle maintenance 
manager: “Words can’t describe 
my feeling for Superintendent 
Jerry Grant and all the men of 
the VMF San Fernando. They 
pitched in immediately, worked 
untiringly, unselfishly, and for 
long hours. I marvel at the im- 
agination and talent displayed 
by all of them under adverse 
conditions.” 

Dale Anderson, San Fran- 
cisco body shop foreman and an 
excellent carpenter, went to San 
Fernando to design and help 
build the roof truss. Ernie Seth, 
director of Pasadena’s VMF, 
also came to San Fernando to 
help set up temporary facilities. 

Mr. Martin, who thanked San 
Fernando Postmaster Gil Man- 
riquez for his support, said: 
“The big top may not be a thing 
of beauty, but it is most defi- 


nitely a labor of love.” 2 
* . * 
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Our FeaderS‘Wiite‘Letters 


Send letters to: 


Flower Pot Pub 


| was surprised to see an article concerning postal life in 
Great Britain in the March-April issue. | served two years 
with the Air Force in Bedfordshire and know the town of 
Bedford well. The Flower Pot Pub is somewhat of a new- 
comer to Bedford with only three hundred years behind it. 
Bedford itself is well over four hundred years old. Bedford- 
shire is also the home county of 17th-century author John 
Bunyan who wrote Pilgrim’s Progress. A fine article about 
a wonderfully typically British town in the Midlands. 
VINCENT A. WUWERT 
Letter Carrier 
Toledo, OH 43620 


Doggone it 
| have a walking residential route of 252 and of that | have 
counted 150 dogs on it. Can anyone top that? 


VICTOR CODELLA 
Letter Carrier 


Hicksville, NY 11801 
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Editor, POSTAL LIFE, Washington, D.C. 20260 





Community-minded clerks 


The postal clerks of the Santa Clara, California, post office 
have initiated a program of community activities that | be- 
lieve warrants recognition in POSTAL LIFE. Over the past 
two years our clerks have given financial support to a num- 
ber of worthy causes. Recently clerks inaugurated the first 
Postal Clerks’ Annual Community Outstanding Citizens 
Award. The 1971 award was presented to Santa Clara Fire 
Chief Leonard George, Sr. 

Each year at Memorial Day we present a “plant of remem- 
brance” to the family of a deceased postal employee. There 
is an appropriate written message from our Postmaster, Mr. 
John C. Sanchez. We are proud that the city carriers and 
members of our management staff join with our clerks in 
providing the necessary funds for the success of this pro- 
gram. 

RAE M. SMITH 
President, U.F.P.C. Local 1832 
Santa Clara, CA 95052 


No change in retirement 


If you work for the new U.S. Postal Service and then go to 
another government job, do you carry the Postal Service time 
to your new agency for retirement purposes? | contend that 
even though we are a corporation, we are still under the 
federal service and the federal retirement system. 

GEORGE TORRES 


LSM Clerk 
Seattle, WA 98100 


Employees of the U.S. Postal Service will continue to be cov- 
ered by the Civil Service Retirement System; they will make 
the same contributions; they will receive the same benefits. 
if you transfer to another agency, your Civil Service Retire- 
ment credit goes with you.—Ed. 


The New Route 


1 recently received a copy of The New Route and read it 
immediately. Am sure all readers will share a wholehearted 
response to the magazine. The format is educational and 
lays out the information necessary for an early orientation 
to the United States Postal Service. Thank you for sending 
the magazine. 

May | add that POSTAL LIFE articles are improving. Am 
always anxious to receive the latest copy. 


BILLIE RAY STEVENS 
Regular Clerk 
Las Vegas, NV 89114 














He belongs to us 


Your recognition of letter carrier Kenneth Dayringer in the 
March-April “Postal Personalities” was most appreciated. 
But Mr. Dayringer is an employee of. the Hazelwood, Mis- 
souri, post office, not St. Louis, as reported. We at Hazel- 
wood are proud of the honesty and integrity evinced by our 
fellow worker. 


WILLIAM G. CARROLL 
Postmaster 
Hazelwood, MO 63042 


AA helped him 


| read with interest the article “Hope for Alcoholics.” | am 
an alcoholic and a member of AA. The help and understand- 
ing of our superiors especially our acting general foreman 
and officer-in-charge has been extremely helpful. | have not 
missed a day’s work since | joined and can say my per- 
formance has been much more consistent. Only God knows 
how or why | didn’t lose my job. | certainly should have. 
A PAR program in our office would have helped me a great 
deal sooner. 


E. M. 
New England 


Old hand 


Re “Customs Hounds Dope Smugglers”—tthis article was 
quite interesting to me as | was connected with the sentry 
dog program while in the Air Force. 


WILLIAM J. BOSWORTH 
Portiand, OR 97213 


Disrespect to Franklin 


| agree with Matthew J. Bowyer (letters, March-April) 100 
percent on the disrespect to one of our greatest Americans, 
Benjamin Franklin, who demonstrated electricity with his kite. 
Editor said: “no offense intended.” Why couldn't this possi- 
bility have been thought of before the disgrace was pub- 
lished? 
WILLIAM LaFOLLETTE 
Clerk 
San Diego, CA 92105 . 


Not a true complexion? 


| have noticed in POSTAL LIFE that you always picture and 
write about the beautiful white people in the postal service. 
The truth is that in every major city | have encountered, the 
majority of the employees are black. But, if one would be- 
lieve your magazine, we would think it was the other way 
around. Let us see more fair play in the articles that you 
write, and more pictures of the beautiful black employees 
in the post office. 
MRS. ZADIE WILLIAMS 

Dallas, TX 75216 


Franking Privilege 


In the article entitled ‘‘Franked, but not Free’’ (March-April), 
you state that the President of the United States is one of 
the persons entitled to franking privilege. This is not now 
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true, although it may have been at one time. All mail from 
the President's office bears first-class postage, usually the 
American flag variety of stamp. After the President leaves 
office, he has the franking privilege for life, as does his wife 
for her lifetime. 
| would like to know more about what the Postal Service 
has in store for us for the rest of our careers. How about 
more information in POSTAL LIFE about what is in the 
planning stage? 
JOSEPH S. HARLAN 
Clerk 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 


POSTAL LIFE was incorrect to say that the President may 
send mail under his frank, or signature. However, the Presi- 
dent may use penalty mail, if he chooses, although most 
White House mail does bear postage stamps. Former Presi- 
dents may frank their mail, and Congress in the past has 
enacted special legislation granting the frank to individual 
widows of Presidents.—E£ditor. 


Annuity may be sent abroad 


| have read the article on “Retiring to Sunny Places.” | 
have heard that a retiree choosing to live in a foreign 
country cannot receive his pension check directly from the 
government. Is this true? 
Oh, yes, | do enjoy your magazine. 
WILLIAM H. MURPHY 
Webster Groves, MO 63119 


Civil service annuity checks may be sent to recipients living 
in most foreign countries, including Mexico.—€d. 


Functional fashions 


1 noted with interest the proposed new women’s window 
clerk uniform. | hope whatever fabric is chosen will be 100 
percent washable; that white stripe down the front means 
trouble, destroys the practicality. Being in a third-class office, 
I'm not overly concerned but | have been wearing the current 
uniform from choice and at my own expense. Even it is not 
suitable for varied activities; it is only appropriate for window 
service. To be specific, the jacket needs a slick lining so that 
it will fall back in place after reaching, bending. 


MRS. GRACE M. DAVIS 
Alturas, FL 33820 ee 
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Sam Tsunoda 


